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Editorial Comment 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


ITH this issue PuBLIC MANAGE- 

MENT completes 25 years of publi- 

cation. It was born in January, 
1919, and was christened City Manager Bul- 
letin. It was innocent of any knowledge of 
the printing press but was dressed in swad- 
dling clothes designed and executed by a 
mimeograph machine. Harrison G. Otis, who 
had been city manager of Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and of Auburn, Maine, had re- 
signed the latter post to become a member 
of the staff of the American City Bureau. As 
a part of the consideration, his new employer 
consented to give him office room and some 
clerical help to carry on his work as execu- 
tive secretary of the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. From that office in the Tribune 
Building in New York, Mr. Otis wrote, 
edited, and published the Bulletin which was 
the first regular and formal attempt to keep 
the members of the then five-year-old Asso- 
ciation in touch with each other and with 
affairs. 

As one turns now through the pages of 
the mimeographed Bulletin which appeared 
monthly from January, 1919, to October, 
1921, inclusive, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the fact that the city man- 
agers and their Association were perforce 
principally concerned with political attacks 
upon the manager and the new form of mu- 
nicipal government that he _ represented. 
That name-calling was then, as it is now, a 
principal piece of ordnance in the political 
arsenal is illustrated by the fact that issue 
after issue of the Bulletin in the first year 
quoted from some newspaper or some letter 
saying that the council-manager form of 
government was merely an aspect of Bol- 
shevism, illustrating ruthless Prussian tend- 
encies. Most of the rest of the Bulletin in its 
mimeographed era was concerned with per- 


sonal news of the managers and the Associa- 
tion, a useful work now carried on through 
the City Managers’ News Letter which is 
issued biweekly. 

The City Manager Bulletin was not issued 
during the last two months of 1921 but it 
achieved the dignity of print with the Janu- 
ary, 1922, issue. The new editor was Paul 
B. Wilcox, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and the journal was issued from the 
city hall in East Cleveland, Ohio, where 
C. M. Osborn, the president, was then city 
manager. It opened with the story of the 
convention the Association had held in Chi- 
cago in the previous November in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and the American 
Civic Association. The principal concerns 
of the Bulletin at that time were still the 
political struggle about the council-manager 
form of government and personal news of 
the managers. The chief article in the first 
issue was a debate on the subject “Is City 
Manager Government Applicable to Our 
Largest Cities” in which A. R. Hatton, then 
political science professor at Western Re- 
serve University, supported the affirmative, 
and Bradley Hull, of the Court of Domestic 
Relations in Cleveland, the negative. In the 
second issue proportional representation 
made its appearance, to be followed by dis- 
cussions of public ownership of utilities, and 
so on. In another issue a leading political 
scientist advocated that the Association es- 
tablish a placement bureau and certify com- 
petent managers to city councils, while the 
editor in several short paragraphs said that 
he had sent to other magazines propaganda 
articles in support of the council-manager 
plan that seemed to be inappropriate for the 
Association’s own publication. 

The next change was in January, 1923, 
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when the name was changed to City Man- 
ager Magazine. The Association, following 
its convention in Kansas City in November, 
1923, established its headquarters at Law- 
rence, Kansas, with John G. Stutz as execu- 
tive secretary. On the first page of the new 
magazine the president, Louis Brownlow, 
then city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, 
announced the change of name and the 
change of style to “signify the transition of 
the city manager from the experimental to 
the professional status.” In that same article 
he expressed what had been determined at 
the annual convention as the policy of the 
Association and its magazine “that the Asso- 
ciation should leave to others the business 
of political propaganda” and also ‘ that the 
Association should completely divest itself 
of any semblance of an employment agency.” 

During the first year under the new name 
the City Manager Magazine changed not only 
its form but its emphasis from the personal 
and parochial problems of the managers 
themselves to a discussion of the problems of 
management generally. This change was 
illustrated in the issue of September, 1923, 
in an article written by Clarence E. Ridley, 
then city manager of Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, entitled ‘““‘Where There Is No Vision 
the People Perish.” 

The City Manager Magazine continued 
publication until December, 1926, although 
the name of the City Managers’ Association 
had been changed in September, 1924, to its 
present title of International City Managers’ 
Association. In January, 1927, the broad- 
ened scope of the journal was recognized by 
the change of name to Pusiic MANAGE- 
MENT, so that it might encompass a wider 
field and direct attention not so much to 
what would be good for the city managers as 
to what the city managers might contribute 
to better management of all local govern- 
ments. 

Even before the change in name, Mr. Stutz 
as editor had brought the magazine into con- 
tact with other countries through the pub- 
lication of a special section headed “Inter- 
national Municipal Digest,” at that time 
issued from the Brussels headquarters of the 





International Union of Local Authorities, 
and had himself taken the first steps in 


bringing all the cities of the United States 


together through the organization of the 
American Municipal Association as a federa- 
tion of the several state leagues of munici- 
palities. 

In 1929 Mr. Stutz resigned and Clarence 
E. Ridley was appointed executive director 
and editor of the magazine, and the head- 
quarters of the Association was moved in 
June of that year to Chicago where it be- 
came the first of that group of national 
governmental organizations that now are 
gathered together in the building at 1313 
East 60 Street. ; 

When Pusiic MANAGEMENT started out 
25 years ago there was no concept of what 
is now called administrative management; 
municipal officials were concerned mainly 
with details of operation and with materials 
and methods of construction. In the inter- 
vening years a vast body of knowledge 
of good administrative practices has been 
created, and municipal officials have become 
better trained and have developed broader 
social horizons. They are increasingly con- 
cerned with relationships with other govern- 
mental units, not only at the local level, but 
also at the state and federal levels and even 
at the world level. Municipal officials are 
coming to realize that an isolationist munic- 
ipal policy is suicidal—that problems of an 
individual city are part and parcel of state, 
national, and world programs. PuBLIc MAN- 
AGEMENT is glad to have helped make some 
little contribution to these advances and to 
the science and art of governmental admin- 
istration. 

We cannot predict the shape of things to 
come but it is clear that all public officials 
will need to think more and more in terms 
of government as a whole, and as PuBLICc 
MANAGEMENT enters upon its twenty-sixth 
year it will continue to try to bring forth 
ideas, facts, and information which will help 
stimulate thought and assist in lighting the 
way for a postwar era of advance on the 
governmental front—Orin F. Nolting, man- 
aging editor of PuBLIc MANAGEMENT. 
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How to Delegate Authority 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER* 


Professor of Government, University of Southern California 


The “detail” executive is not a good administrator; some sug- 
gested techniques for finding time to do the real management job. 


HE delegation of authority is very 

largely a matter of good organization. 

When an executive delegates authority 
it does not mean he washes his hands of a 
particular responsibility, for he is still ulti- 
mately responsible administratively for the 
actions of his subordinates. Delegation 
means in substance that in order to relieve 
his time and energies the executive gives sub- 
ordinates a large field of discretion in which 
to perform certain activities, all the while 
holding them accountable for results. The 
confidence with which he can make these 
assignments is governed by two factors: 
first, the competence of those to whom the 
authority has been delegated; and secondly, 
the effectiveness of the internal checks with 
which he has permeated the whole organiza- 
tion. 

There are many people in positions of au- 
thority who are slaves to detail and appar- 
ently lack the ability or the desire to permit 
anything to be done except under their per- 
sonal scrutiny. Several bad results may flow 
from a situation of this kind. In the first 
place, a chief administrative officer such as a 
city manager devotes so much of his time 
to attending meetings and office conferences 
that he has no time for details. If he does 
not delegate authority such an executive usu- 
ally overworks himself, putting in long hours 
of overtime which eventually result in heart 
failure or a nervous breakdown. Secondly, 
because of his persistence in overseeing per- 
sonally everything that goes through the 
office or plant the executive’s desk tends to 


*Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Pfiffner has been pro- 
fessor of government at the University of South- 
ern California since 1929 and acting dean of the 
school of government at that campus since 1941. 
He is a member of the personnel commission of 
the Los Angeles City School District. He is the 
author of Public Administration, 1935; Municipal 
Administration, 1940; and Research Methods in 
Public Administration, 1940. 





become a “bottle neck” retarding the prog- 
ress of business. In the third place, his unit 
tends to become a one-man organization, 
subordinates becoming so inured to securing 
his approval to all manner of routine opera- 
tions that their deference to him becomes 
sycophantic. Instead of becoming strong, 
virile, and self-reliant individuals, they ap- 
pear as mere shadows of their chief. 

The question is frequently asked: “How 
may one delegate authority? What are some 
of the techniques?” The first reply is that in 
order to delegate authority one must want to 
do so, and the reason for failure to delegate 
is very often a subconscious disinclination. 

There are some people who are detailists 
by nature and for whom little can be done. 
They are often “little Caesars” by tempera- 
ment and have such great personal capacity 
that they can make an organization function 
even though they devote a great amount of 
personal attention to details. There are ex- 
ecutives of this type who have been success- 
ful in the sense that their organizations have 
functioned to their personal satisfaction. 
There is considerable difference, however, 
between the attention to detail on the part 
of the rare individual of great capacity and 
the little man who loves detail for its own 
sake. One often hears the latter referred to 
in the federal departments as the “chief 
clerk type.” He is frequently one who has 
come up the clerical route, spending the early 
part of his career altogether on details and 
routine. He has drifted into a position of 
responsibility largely as the result of geo- 
logical action. He has sat on a glacier which 
has slowly but surely moved him to a posi- 
tion of responsibility. Very often his per- 
sonal attention to detail is a jealous defense 
mechanism; the mastery of detail has made 
others so dependent upon him as to make 
him an important person. He must be con- 
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sulted, and his permission must be obtained, 
on a wide variety of operations simply be- 
cause he is the only person familiar with the 
complexity of departmental routine. He has 
been referred to facetiously, yet critically, as 
the “master of the mysteries.” 

However, if the desire to delegate exists, 
the following are some of the possible ways 
to accomplish that purpose. 

1. Select subordinate supervisors capable 
of shouldering responsibility. The executive 
must have subordinates worthy of trust and 
confidence—persons who can be counted 
upon to come through with a maximum of 
accomplishment and a minimum of errors. 
We do not have precise tools for measuring 
supervisory aptitude, but we can aid this 
type of competence to emerge. The omni- 
present problem is how to resist the tempta- 
tion to use the easy way out—that of reward- 
ing with promotion to supervisory posts the 
capable and faithful job performers who do 
not necessarily make good leaders. If 
through training and precept an organization 
is imbued with the spirit of scientific man- 
agement and impressed with the fact that 
supervisors need special qualifications, it 
will be much easier to resist the normal pull 
toward seniority. 

2. Define authority for which responsible. 
There is no complaint more widespread 
among supervisors than that they do not 
know their authority, a fact which is the 
cause of a great deal of the “inertia of neck 
preservation” in all types of large-scale or- 
ganization. The supervisor who is not sure 
of his ground will evade issues or take every 
little question to his chief for decision, thus 
creating an atmosphere which is not con- 
ducive to further delegation. The remedy 
for this is not only an attempt to make clear- 
cut lines of authority, but a spirit which 
encourages subordinates to accept responsi- 
bility, withholding penalty for unavoidable 
errors in judgment. 

3. Train subordinates to carry responsi- 
bility. If the executive wants to build an 
organization capable of accepting delegated 
responsibility he must see that the subordi- 
nate leaders are capable of shouldering such 
responsibility. There is no substitute for 
some form of supervisory training. However, 
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supervisory training is one of the most dif- 
ficult things to get launched. The immediate 
benefits of training are not obvious so that 
the program may be sabotaged before its 
usefulness is demonstrated. In any organiza- 
tion the natural pulls are toward security, 
digging in, and resistance to change, and 
the executive who would resist these currents 
must not expect an easy path. 

4. Establish general policies and dissemi- 
nate them throughout the organization. The 
chief administrator who would delegate must 
possess sufficient steadfastness to resist those 
who importune him to modify policies in 
particular instances. It is demoralizing to 
an organization to realize that the chief may 
from time to time make unwarranted excep- 
tions to privileged persons and organizations. 
Such a practice does not encourage the ac- 
ceptance of delegated responsibility, imply- 
ing as it does insecurity in following estab- 
lished policies; it produces disillusionment 
and frustration and breeds buck-passing. 

5. Strive toward maximum standardiza- 
tion of both functional and housekeeping 
procedures. Standardization facilitates the 
utilization of the exception principle in man- 
agement: Those with delegated authority can 
make routine decisions; the executive can 
give attention to those problems and events 
which constitute exceptions from normal 
routine and which demand his consideration. 
The more standardization the fewer the ex- 
ceptions and hence the less pressure upon 
executive time and energy. In the functional 
operations field, for example, if the design 
and placement of catch basins and manholes 
have been standardized, the city manager as 
chief administrative officer need not consider 
any of these factors when approving a deci- 
sion that a manhole is needed. If the house- 
keeping procedures including the purchasing 
system is standardized, the manager need 
not concern himself with the details of the 
purchase but with the wisdom. 

6. Establish internal checks which auto- 
matically show danger signals. The most apt 
example of internal checks in city manage- 
ment is offered by budgetary control. Most 
municipal officials are familiar with the old 
type of budgetary control wherein members 
of the city council struggled for long hours 
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in allowing demands, passing upon every 
individual item of expenditure and authoriz- 
ing payment after the obligation was in- 


curred. Modern budgetary practice con- 
demns this situation and substitutes therefor 
delegation of authority to spend through a 
well-planned budgetary ordinance, combined 
with flexible budgetary control power in the 
hands of the city manager. Budget policy 
is so well established that the city controller 
can control expenditures through his pre- 
audit of obligations, which is a prize example 
of an internal check. The chief administrator 
gets his biweekly or monthly report which 
shows exactly how budget operations stand, 
and he is in a position to take corrective ac- 
tion if delegated authority has been misused 
through the quarterly or monthly work pro- 
gram and allotment system. Indeed, progres- 
sive budgetary practice consists of a network 
of internal checks which permit the admin- 
istrator to control the financial situation by 
the expenditure of a minimum of time. 
These internal checks can be carried into 
other spheres of operation: examples being 
the personnel office’s check of the payroll, 
and the health department’s tests of water 
for bacteriological content. 

7. Assure the flow of information up, 
down, and across the hierachy. One of the 
most difficult problems for the administrator 
is to determine what is going on in all parts 
of the hierarchy. There must be a system 
of internal reports so that statistical and 


_ factual data can flow from the most remote 


outposts up hierarchical channels to the top. 
Conversely, there needs to be a scheme for 
the dispersion of managerial information 
from the top down. There are tremendous 
natural obstacles and points of resistance to 
mere mechanical dissemination through writ- 
ten communications. There is the further 
matter of management knowing what the 
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rank and file is thinking and vice versa, a 
problem so aptly posed by the recent studies 
conducted by the Western Electric Com- 
pany at its Hawthorne Plant.’ 

8. Carry on perpetual management plan- 
ning. By management planning is meant con- 
tinuous study and research of the manage- 
ment process in order to ascertain an easier 
and more economical way of doing things. 
This includes job analysis, organization 
study, budget planning, work flow study, 
and the simplification of systems and pro- 
cedures. Devices of this nature will show 
what authority can and should be delegated 
and where. 

The fact that the chief has delegated a 
large degree of authority and responsibility 
does not mean that he has divorced himself 
entirely from operation. If his management 
planning has been effective, nothing can go 
wrong without his knowing about it im- 
mediately. That is why the devices of man- 
agement planning are at one and the same 
time the devices of delegation. By using 
them the executive can extend the utmost 
of discretion to his subordinates with assur- 
ance that should the human factor fail the 
system will set its automatic brakes into 
operation. Indeed, management planning is 
the very heart and life blood of the problem 
of delegated authority.” 


1F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), pp. 189-229; F. J. Roethlis- 
berger, Management and Morale (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), pp. 16-18, 40-41, 111-112. 

2 James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, The 
Principles of Organisation (Harper & Brothers, 
1939), pp. 17ff; Arnold Brecht and Comstock 
Glaser, The Art and Technique of Administration 
(Harvard University Press, 1940), pp. 29-30; 
V. A. Graicunas, “Relationship in Organization,” 
in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (Eds.), Papers 
on the Science of Administration (Institute of 
Public Administration, 1937), p. 184. 








Intermunicipal Cooperation in the Americas 


By CARLOS M. MORAN* 


Corporation Counsel, City of Havana, Cuba, and Secretary-General, 
Inter-American Congress of Municipalities 


HE need for international organiza- 

tions for the future well-being of the 

world has never been so apparent as it 
is now. American municipal officials can feel 
proud that the cities of the three Americas 
have made great strides in the direction of 
international friendship and cooperation at 
the municipal level. In the midst of war the 
Inter-American Congress of Municipalities 
has grown into a strong influence for better 
understanding between the Americas. 

The Inter-American Congress of Munici- 
palities is a voluntary organization of mu- 
nicipal associations, cities, institutions, and 
municipal officials in the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics and the Dominion of Canada. 
Those who first proposed early in the 1920’s 
that such an organization for intermunicipal 
cooperation be set up sought to provide the 
necessary machinery for constant communi- 
cation and interchange of information on 
municipal government among the Americas 
and to bring together from time to time in- 
terested persons in meetings devoted to dis- 
cussion of municipal affairs. 

At the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, which met in Santiago de 
Chile in 1923, it was proposed that the 
Conference foster. through the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, a general program of coopera- 
tion among the municipal institutions of all 
the American countries. It was not until the 
1928 Conference in Havana, however, that 
explicit provisions were made for a congress 
of municipalities to be held in Havana. In 
1937 Ruy de Lugo-Vina, a distinguished 


* Epitor’s Note: Dr. Moran, a graduate of the 
law school of the University of Havana, was pro- 
fessor of law at the Private School of Law in 
Havana prior to becoming corporation counsel in 
1932. He attended Columbia University ; is author 
of several books on legal subjects: and in 1939 
founded the Escuela Superior de Administracién 
Publica de La Habana, the first school of public 
administration to be established in any Latin 
American country. 


Cuban journalist, who had been the leader of 
the inter-American municipal movement, 
started preparations for a meeting. Unfor- 
tunately he met a tragic death in an airplane 
wreck while organizing this first conference 
for which he had worked so long. 

In November, 1938, however, more than 
400 delegates representing municipal insti- 
tutions from all of the American republics 
assembled in Havana for the First Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities, with 
the purpose of exchanging opinions and ex- 
periences on municipal government and ad- 
ministration. More than 50 technical papers 
were submitted by experts from all over the 
Americas and it was decided to establish the 
Congress as a permanent organization, with 
a board of directors to be known as the Pan 
American Commission on Inter-municipal 
Cooperation, which would maintain a per- 
manent secretariat. It was unanimously 
agreed that the president of the First Con- 
gress, Dr. Antonio Beruff Mendieta, the 
mayor of Havana, should continue in office 
as permanent president until the second 
meeting of the Congress, and that he should 
appoint nine members to the board of direc- 
tors. 

This board of directors met in November, 
1939, in Chicago, as the guest of Public 
Administration Clearing House, to work out 
the details of the organization of the Con- 
gress and to lay the foundations for its per- 
manent structure. The directors created a 
small executive committee to supervise the 
work of the secretariat which was to be es- 
tablished in Havana. It was decided to have 
the second Congress in Santiago de Chile. 

In September, 1941, the second Congress 
was held and in spite of the war was well 
attended. The sessions of the Second Con- 
gress demonstrated clearly, as had those of 
the Havana Congress three years before, the 
community of democratic ideals and of tech- 
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nical and administrative interests among the 
municipalities of America. More than 50 
municipal officials and other experts sub- 
mitted papers for the general and technical 
sessions in advance of the Congress. These 
papers were presented to the delegates on 
arrival and formed the basis of discussion 
in the various sessions of the Congress. 

Foremost among the aims of the Commis- 
sion is the technical task of raising the 
level of American municipal administration 
through the interchange of official experi- 
ence. This exchange of information is car- 
ried on through the monthly Bulletin and 
the clearance of inquiries directed to the 
secretary. Many of these requests have been 
referred to organizations in the United 
States which have participated in the work 
of the Congress. 

The Commission also has the duty of pro- 
moting the organization of associations of 
cities in each of the American countries as 
an essential link in the strengthening of 
municipal bonds between the nations. Prior 
to the establishment of the Pan American 
Commission on Intermunicipal Cooperation 
hardly any of the Latin American countries 
(Cuba being one exception) had established 
associations to represent the interests of the 
cities within their respective nations—such, 
for example, as the American Municipal As- 
sociation, or the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities. However, as a 
result of the Commission’s recent efforts, 
national congresses of municipalities have 
been held in Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, the Dominican Republic, and Uru- 
guay. Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, and Uru- 
guay have established unions of municipal- 
ities through the work of the Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities. Delegate com- 
missions for organizing unions have been set 
up in all countries except Honduras, Guate- 
mala, and Venezuela. 

The city of Havana has been supporting 
the work of the Commission with a grant of 
$6,000 a year. This year, however, the 
United States government contributed $10,- 
000 to be used for the improvement of pub- 


lications. Every effort will be made to make 
the grant an annual one, as well as to have 
the other governments and the national asso- 
ciations of municipalities contribute to the 
support of the organization. 

The Bulletin has been published since 
1940 and its circulation has grown from 
1,000 copies to 2,800. Plans are being made 
to improve the publication and to increase 
its circulation with the aid of this $10,000 
grant. Every city of over 30,000 population 
in the Americas now receives the publica- 
tion. It is hoped that all associations of 
municipalities will appoint correspondents 
to contribute news of their activities. With 
this sort of cooperation and the many im- 
provements planned for the Bulletin it may 
well become the municipal digest of the 
Americas. 

It will take a very considerable effort to 
gather complete information about the ad- 
ministration of local government in all the 
countries of the Americas. Such a survey 
can be of great value in meeting postwar 
problems and has a leading place in the 
program of the Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities. The survey can be best car- 
ried out by sending delegates of the Com- 
mission to make surveys in each country. 
Only well qualified specialists could be suc- 
cessful in such an enterprise. The ground- 
work for this program has already been laid 
by sending a questionnaire to representatives 
in every country of the Americas. 

A third need in the work of the secretariat 
is the establishment of a consultative body. 
The assistance that a body of technical ex- 
perts could render to municipalities all over 
the hemisphere would be very great. The 
experts will have to be recruited from all 
three of the Americas in order that language, 
cultural, and historical barriers can be sur- 
mounted. At its last convention the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association resolved 
to support the Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities and mentioned the possibility 
of extending its in-service training courses 
outside of the United States. This would be 
a real contribution to inter-American mu- 
nicipal cooperation. 

The level of administrative efficiency and 
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the types of procedures and nomenclature 
vary greatly in the Americas and this makes 
the work of cooperation and interchange of 
information very difficult. It is the writer’s 
belief that a set of scientific and democratic 
principles should be adopted as a basis for 
the municipal institutions of the American 
nations. The principles should be based on 
five points. First, the municipality should 
be considered as the foundation stone of 
democracy and as the main cell in the or- 
ganization and functioning of the state. Sec- 
ond, nations and regions should be planned 
so as to establish municipalities only in ter- 
ritories that will provide civilized means of 
life for their populations and adequate 
resources for the municipal governments. 
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Third, every municipality should be granted 
a proportional share in the national or re- 
gional revenues obtained within its territory. 
Fourth, the municipal administration should 
provide public services which are necessary 
for the civilized life of the inhabitants. And 
fifth, each country should have a national 
association of municipalities to promote the 
improvement of municipal administration 
and of the services that it provides. 

The American municipalities are not wait- 
ing for the war to end to set up an instru- 
ment for cooperation, but on the contrary 
are carrying on their activities with a re- 
newed vigor. Success, however, will depend 
on the interest of individual municipal offi- 
cials in all the countries of the Americas. 





News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


iy VIL Aviation. Representative Clarence 
Lea’s civil aviation bill (H.R. 3420) 
would appropriate state jurisdiction over 
intra-state air commerce and invest it in a 
new Civil Aeronautics Commission. The bill 
presupposes a heavy federal subsidy for 
municipal airports and would require the 
CAC commissioner to “invite the coopera- 
tion” of cities in forming and executing zon- 
ing programs. Pointing’ out that this bill 
may set the pattern of airport finance for 
years to come, the American Municipal As- 
sociation states that “if the regulation of all 
air commerce is federalized it follows that 
financing of air transit facilities is a federal 
responsibility . . . City officials cannot ap- 
prove the zoning provision which must in- 
evitably tax the cities with the cost of con- 
demnation proceedings against obstructions 
designated by an official of a federal agency 
. . . Perhaps they should insist that the bill 
be revised in order to provide a direct rela- 
tionship between the proposed CAC and the 
cities.” 
Tax Exemption. The President has signed 


H.R. 3338 which exempts governmental 
agencies from the 3 per cent transportation 
tax and the four cents per ton tax on coal 
even when charges are not paid directly to 
the carrier. The new law became effective 
December 1. 

Utilities. Amendment 50 to Ration Order 
11 of the Office of Price Administration has 
been rescinded effective November 2 and, 
according to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, cities affected may now ignore orders 
of the Office of War Utilities of the WPB 
that they discontinue operation of city- 
owned oil-using generating plants and inter- 
connect with neighboring non-oil-using power 
producers. 

Congested Areas. The Committee for Con- 
gested Production Areas of the executive 
office of the President reported recently on 
its work in coordinating the activities of fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies in solving war- 
connected problems in several metropolitan 
areas. Examples of accomplishment which 
Director Corrington Gill reported are: initi- 
ation of a special census in all 10 areas, ob- 
taining additional ice manufacturing facili- 
ties for one community, obtaining WPB 
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authorization for sewer construction in oth- 
ers, assisting in development of an “over- 
all” child care program in a ship-building 
area, initiating construction of a downtown 
comfort station, facilitating garbage removal, 
starting a Negro recreation project, and pro- 
moting construction of access roads to indus- 
tries. He reported that the Committee’s 
staff men in Washington and in the field 
“have met with wholehearted cooperation 
from all federal, state, and local agencies 
concerned with the problems of these areas.” 
Area representatives of the Committee now 
function in six areas: Hampton Roads, Vir- 
ginia; San Francisco Bay; Puget Sound; 
San Diego; Portland, Oregon-Vancouver, 
Washington; and Mobile, Alabama. 


New Uniform Pay Plan Based on 
Ability to Pay Adopted in Flint 


F Vapeted compensation plan for city em- 
ployees recently adopted by Flint, 
Michigan, is based on a numerical point- 
rating system which evaluates all jobs ac- 
cording to education, experience, responsibil- 
ity, skill, public relations, versatility, 
hazards, and physical effort involved. The 
sum of all the points given to a job as the 
result of this analysis determines the class 
to which it is assigned. Positions were for- 
merly grouped in 36 classes; the 16 classes 
under the new plan make the distinction be- 
tween levels of employment more significant. 

In the lower 13 levels of the 16 pay 
ranges, the plan establishes three step-in- 
creases from the induction rate to the maxi- 
mum rate attainable after three years’ of 
service. In the three top levels the plan fixes 
only two rates—the minimum and the maxi- 
mum—and leaves to the discretion of the 
employing department the matter of setting 
intermediate rates. A yearly increase of $130 
is guaranteed each employee by the pay 
ordinance if the plan has not already pro- 
vided that raise. In this way the city at- 
tempts to keep up with the cost-of-living 
increase, although employees already had 
been given an approximate 18.5 per cent 
increase since December, 1941. 

Since employees work 40, 41, 44 and 48 
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hours a week, wages for the latter three 
groups are directly proportional to the 40-hour 
week. Time and one-half for over 44 hours 
is provided, and premium pay of five cents 
an hour is given for afternoon and night 
work. Hourly rates for classes in the fifth 
and higher levels are based on the 44-hour 
week salary rate in each level. Hourly rated 
employees in the lower four levels obtain 
their maximum after one year’s service. 

The governing principle of the new plan 
is the city’s ability to pay. The usual practice 
of conducting a wage survey was discarded 
as a basis for revising pay rates because it 
was known in advance that the tax limit 
would prevent the city from competing with 
prevailing high wages in industry. The city 
therefore first determined how much it could 
spend for wages and then adjusted the ranges 
until the over-all costs were consistent with 
financial limitations. The new pay plan is 
not considered an emergency wartime meas- 
ure and, depending upon finances and con- 
ditions, the rates may be raised or lowered 
uniformly throughout the plan. If increases 
are necessary, the present rates may be 
maintained and a bonus given or a cost-of- 
living plan may be superimposed on the 
pay plan. 


Local Postwar Planning Activities 
of Interest to Cities 


N* city planning agencies have been re- 
cently established in the cities of Al- 
pena and Grand Rapids, Michigan; San Jose, 
California; and Wilmington, North Carolina. 
In Alpena (12,808) a postwar planning com- 
mittee has set up committees on public 
works, recreation, consumer goods, industry, 
agriculture, labor, transportation, social wel- 
fare, education, and religion. Grand Rapids 
(164,292) has reorganized its planning com- 
mission to consist of nine members, six of 
whom are appointed by the mayor and three 
ex-officio. Steps also have been taken to or- 
ganize a Metropolitan Grand Rapids Council 
which will represent citizens’ interest in the 
entire area. In San Jose (68,457) a Citizens’ 
Planning Council for Greater San Jose was 
organized as the outgrowth of a coordinating 
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committee on social welfare appointed by the 
city council. In Wilmington the new city 
planning board is headed by the director of 
the local housing authority as chairman and 
the city manager as vice-chairman while the 
administrative assistant in the manager’s 
office is secretary. 

City planning commissions which have 
been appointed in recent months in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Kansas City, Missouri, are 
making progress on postwar plans. Kansas 
City’s commission has approved a suggested 
program of study and approved the prelimi- 
nary study of Kansas City’s future airport 
requirements. The comprehensive studies 
range from land utilization and problems of 
conversion to such specific things as trans- 
portation, recreation, housing, etc. In Cleve- 
land the city planning commission has issued 
a report entitled, Things We Need — In 
Cleveland, which outlines buildings, land, 
and equipment the city needs to provide for 
adequate public services; indicates plans 
that are now being made; and presents a 
capital improvement program for 1944-49. 
The list of projects for the six-year program 
is arranged to show projects for which plans 
are already completed and for which con- 
tracts can be let at any time, projects for 
which plans are partially completed, and 
projects for which plans are not yet started. 
Three-fourths of this 41-page report is taken 
up with illustrations indicating the need for 
various facilities. The report points out that 
at a cost of eight cents a day for every cit- 
izen the city can plan and build “the things 
we need,” and the report says that ‘“‘even this 
is too much to ask from present tax sources. 
So we must first decide how many of the 
things we need we want to pay for .. . then 
we can get the money if the people vote 
special levies or special bond issues, or new 
sources of local revenue are found, or the 
state and federal governments help. We must 
either find the money or do without the 
things we need.” 

To ascertain public preference as to post- 
war projects, the city planning board in 
Miami, Florida, with the cooperation of the 
city’s two newspapers, has conducted.a pref- 
erential poll. Sunday editions of the two 
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papers were used to publicize the project. 
The first page of a section of each paper 
prominently displayed illustrations, draw- 
ings, related reading matter, and a form of 
ballot listing in alphabetical order 15 prin- 
cipal projects under consideration. The pub- 
lic was invited to number projects listed on 
the ballot in order of preference and mail 
their ballots to the planning office. Both 
newspapers gave continuing publicity 
through news items and editorials. The five 
projects voted highest on the list in order 
were: sewage disposal and sewer extensions; 
a new railroad terminal and related improve- 
ments; slum clearance and redevelopment; 
hospital improvements and additions; and 
waterworks supply source and extensions. 
Repair and replacement of sidewalks and 
streets was not listed on the ballot since this 
is routine work of city maintenance. A simi- 
lar plan has been used in Houston, Texas, 
where a local newspaper printed a ballot 
listing suggested postwar projects which 
readers were asked to mark and send in. 
The projects receiving the most votes in 
order of preference were: street repairs, 
water supply, storm and sanitary sewers, 
better garbage collection methods, parks, 
and a health center. 


Federal-City Relationship in 
Postwar Planning 


ANY federal agencies are doing post- 

war planning, much of which relates 
to cities but is not coordinated either by the 
executive or legislative departments. While 
there are several planning bills before Con- 
gress no legislation has been enacted except 
authorization of an expenditure of $50,000,- 
000 by the Public Roads Administration for 
planning postwar roads and streets. Con- 
gress also has requested the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to propose plans for full employ- 
ment after the war. Legislative action seems 
to be delayed, according to the American 
Municipal Association, pending the report 
of the Senate Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning. The newest reso- 
lution which has been introduced in both 
houses is by Senator Tydings which would 
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request the governors of states to submit 
to Congress detailed 10-year programs of 
postwar public works construction in the 
states and cities, together with their sugges- 
tions as to “proper percentages of contribu- 
tions to be made by the federal government 
and by state and local governments toward 
the financing.” One of the federal agencies 
which seems to recognize that postwar plans 
must be implemented at the local level is the 
Department of Commerce, according to 
AMA, “but its approach relates to the busi- 
ness men of the city; the relationship tends 
to by-pass the cities’ constituted authorities.” 

With regard to federal planning for the 
postwar period, the November News Letter 
of the American Society of Planning Officials 
states in part: “If the cities and states are 
to do their part in planning, there must be 
some commitments from the federal govern- 
ment at an early date..... The future of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco depends in 
part upon the attitude of the United States 
with respect to international dealings. Will 
we continue lend-lease so that postwar goods 
may be manufactured on the West Coast and 
shipped to China? We might call this na- 
tional-international planning. What will the 
fiscal policy of the United States be? That 
may determine in part the fiscal policy of the 
states. This might be termed national-state 
planning. The states and cities also should 
know what the federal government proposes 
to do in providing assistance for state and 
local planning for urban rehabilitation, for 
housing, for public works. . . . We accom- 
plish nothing by complaining that Congress 
refuses to act. We must never forget that 
the states have an even greater responsibility 
to act in relation to their cities. Passing the 
buck or evasion of responsibility on the part 
of either cities or states won’t take the place 
of realistic three-way cooperation among the 
principal units of government.” 

Among the more important recent plan- 
ning publications (see list elsewhere in this 
issue) are two reports by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, one entitled, Esti- 
mate of Future Population of the United 
States, 1940-2000, and another entitled, 
After the War—1918-1920. 
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Public Works Officials Discuss War- 
time Problems and Trends 


EARLY 500 public works officials at- 

tended the annual conference of the 
American Public Works Association held in 
Chicago late in October to discuss wartime 
operating problems. Officials from various 
parts of the country reported manpower 
shortages of as much as 25 per cent, the lack 
of repair parts of essential equipment, the 
inability to stretch inelastic maintenance 
budgets to meet higher wages and material 
costs, and heavy concentrations of truck 
and bus traffic on strategic streets. Some 
officials reported that higher pay rates and 
the employment of women helped solve the 
manpower problem. 

The discussion on refuse collection prac- 
tices brought out the advantages of the low- 
loading type of truck. Several speakers 
favored the land-fill method of refuse dis- 
posal as the best and most economical if 
properly controlled. A representative of the 
War Department reported that by next 
spring this method would be in use in not 
less than 250 Army posts. He elaborated 
upon the importance of adequate compaction 
and the proper covering of the base and top 
of the trench with no more than adequate 
dirt fill. 

An official of the city of Flint, Michigan, 
reported a net profit of more than $44,000 
from the operation of the municipal hog 
farm this past year. Dr. Willard H. Wright 
of the National Institute of Health, in dis- 
cussing the feeding of garbage to hogs, stated 
that in 16 per cent of numerous cases studied 
trichinosis had been traced directly back to 
the feeding of uncooked garbage to hogs. As 
control measures he suggested cooking of 
garbage before its consumption by hogs, 
public education in the best methods of pre- 
paring pork products for the table, special 
refrigeration by the packer, and the licensing 
and inspection of garbage feeding operations. 

Sewage treatment facilities to protect pub- 
lic waters against pollution were cited as the 
most important improvement needed in 
many cities. It was stated that only 58 per 
cent of the urban population of the United 
States is provided with such facilities, and 
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that the prewar rate of building 800 sewage 
treatment plants per year must be continued 
after the war. Paul Hansen, of the consult- 
ing firm of Greeley and Hansen, pointed out 
that noticeable trends in the field of sewage 
disposal include the extensive use of mechan- 
ical equipment, the use of high-rate trickling 
filters, the extended use of chlorine, the in- 
troduction of ground garbage into sewers, 
and more intensive consideration of the 
industrial waste problem. In the field of 
water purification Mr. Hansen reported a 
widening acceptance of water softening for 
water supplies. 

Several sessions of the conference were 
devoted to long-range public works planning. 
Major General Fleming, administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency, summarized the 
thought expressed by public works leaders 
when he said that “the need is for definite 
detailed planning now before the war ends— 
planning which includes engineering surveys, 
working drawings, specifications, site ac- 
quisition, and legislative approval.” Public 
works planning programs which have been 
prepared in New York State, in the city of 
Chicago, and in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
were described by representatives of those 
communities. Dr. Charles E. Merriam, in an 
address at the annual dinner, posed several 
questions that led in the direction of a clari- 
fication of the relationships between the var- 
ious levels of government in the field of pub- 
lic works: “Do the public works people 
want a federal department of public works? 
Where should the authority be located and 
what should be the relationship between fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies in the carrying 
out of large scale public works programs? 
Should the relationship be directly between 
the federal government and the city, or 
should authority travel from the federal gov- 
ernment to the state to the city? Should 
over-all financial planning and administra- 
tive arrangements be set up under federal 
legislation similar to the Lynch-Mead bill?” 
Dr. Merriam also suggested the desirability 
of comprehensive public works planning 
councils designed to correlate all public 
works programs involving the various local 
agencies that make up metropolitan areas, 
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functioning under cooperative efforts toward 
the common end of sound, reasonable plan- 
ning. 

Among the reports adopted at the business 
meeting was that of the special committee on 
postwar planning, submitted by Edward A. 
Fisher, city engineer of Lakewood, Ohio. 
The report stressed the need for adequate 
advance planning and design directed toward 
the production of needed, useful public works, 
which would be demanded in the normal 
course of events. It was agreed that the 
place of a public works program in the post- 
war effort is to bridge the gap created by 
the conversion from war to peacetime activ- 
ities and after that gap has been bridged 
public works should be relegated to its nor- 
mal operational program. 

Looking to the future, G. Donald Ken- 
nedy of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
stated that the job of the urban street de- 
signer is to catch up with modern traffic re- 
quirements by superimposing on the tradi- 
tional gridiron street pattern an entirely new 
network of modern traffic ways, free from 
stop lights, grade crossing, pedestrians, park- 
ing, and all other similar conflicts. Frederick 
R. Storrer, city engineer of Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, was elected the new president of the 
American Public Works Association.—FREp- 
ERIC Bass, director, American Public Works 
Association. 


City Adopts Retirement and Disability 
Benefits Under State Plan 


RETIREMENT plan for 106 village, 

library, and park district employees in 
Winnetka, Illinois (12,430) becomes effec- 
tive on January 1, 1944, having been ap- 
proved by a 10-to-1 vote last April. Win- 
netka is one of several cities which have 
adopted the provisions of the Illinois Mu- 
nicipal Retirement Act of 1939, some of the 
other cities being Evanston, Galesburg, Lake 
Forest, Quincy, Riverside, Rockford, and 
Wilmette. The employees will contribute 
3% per cent of their earnings; the cost to 
the village and park district the first year 
is estimated at approximately $23,000. The 
amount of the pension will be determined 
by the years of service, earnings prior to 
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retirement, and age at retirement. The maxi- 
mum retirement annuity at age 65 will not 
exceed one-half of the employee’s salary. The 
plan also provides for disability and death 
benefits. The system is administered by a 
state board of trustees elected from the offi- 
cials and employees of the participating IIli- 
nois cities. Police, firemen, and school teach- 
ers are covered by other retirement plans.— 
H. L. Woorntser, village manager, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 


Insurance Bills Reported Favorably 
for Action in Congress 


EARINGS were concluded on Novem- 

ber 3 and the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on November 18 recommended that 
the House pass H.R. 3270 and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee will probably take sim- 
ilar action soon on §. 1362. These bills (see 
PuBLIc MANAGEMENT for November, page 
330) “affirm the intent of the Congress that 
the regulation of the business of insurance 
remain within the control of the several 
states and that the Clayton and Sherman 
Anti-trust acts be not applicable to this busi- 
ness.” The report of the House Judiciary 
Committee (Report No. 873) to accompany 
H.R. 3270 states the majority view is that 
“under existing law the business of insur- 
ance is not commerce . . . the states have 
successfully regulated insurance . . . the 
insurance business is essentially local .. . 
that enactment of the bill will preserve state 
regulation.” 

The report also contains the minority 
views of Representatives Emanuel Celler, 
William T. Byrne, and Sam M. Russell who 
point out that “the conditions adopted by 
these fire insurance companies, in advocating 
this legislation, is in complete contrast to 
that formerly assumed. In the past these 
insurance companies have always sought to 
avoid state regulation and state tax .. . Now 
the companies are trying to stay the hand 
of the federal authorities in the enforcement 
of the laws of the land. Thus the stock fire 
insurance companies are trying to play both 
ends to the middle. When the states sought 
to regulate their activities they also invoked 
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the protection of the federal commerce 
clause. Now the Department of Justice seeks 
to place the companies within the commerce 
clause and they now seek to hide behind the 
skirts of the states.” 

The minority report also points out that 
the stock fire insurance companies in recent 
years have blocked the passage of legislation 
in Louisiana, Massachusetts, and West Vir- 
ginia providing for rating bureaus or regulat- 
ing fire insurance rates, and that more than 
87 per cent of the business of all the fire 
insurance companies involved in the Georgia 
indictment is done outside their home state. 
“Tf that is not interstate commerce,” says 
the minority report, “then pigs are no longer 
hogs.” 

The basic issue is whether and how the 
public is to be protected from alleged 
monopolistic practices of fire and other in- 
surance companies. The Department of Jus- 
tice has charged the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association with conspiracy to fix 
and maintain non-competitive fire insurance 
rates and to monopolize trade and fire insur- 
ance in several southern states. Opponents 
of the proposed legislation say it is designed 
to remove from United States Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction the anti-trust case 
against the underwriters’ association which 
the Department of Justice has appealed to it. 


Milwaukee Council Considers Six- Year 
Postwar Public Works Plan 


HE city council of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 

sin, on November 27 received from a 
committee of municipal officials a six-year 
public works program which contemplates an 
expenditure of $22,248,093 during the next 
six years, including $6,200,000 for sewers, 
$3,805,000 for new bridges and public 
buildings, $3,025,552 for street openings and 
widenings, $3,000,000 for development of 
the lake front, $1,500,000 for playground 
developments, and $458,000 for grade cross- 
ing elimination. The committee pointed out 
that these projects are the most necessary in 
terms of the public services for protection of 
life, preservation of health, safeguarding of 
property, conservation of cultural resources, 
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and maintenance of physical property. The 
committee’s report also lists “reserve” proj- 
ects totalling $53,304,000, to be carried out 
only if the public sees fit to provide the 
money, including the rehabilitation of 
blighted areas, off-street parking, improved 
access routes to the central business district, 
and so on. The plans are not based upon 
receiving federal or state assistance. Any 
funds received from other governmental 
sources would have the effect of expanding 
the program by moving from the “reserve” 
list many desirable improvements that other- 
wise would have to wait until after 1949. 

A unique feature of the 22'4-million-dol- 
lar program is that it can be financed on a 
cash basis. The city’s outstanding debt on 
January 1 will be $10,600,000 as compared 
with more than $47,000,000 in 1932. No 
general purpose bonds have been issued since 
1932 and the debt amortization fund on 
January 1 will amount to $10,300,000, 
which means that after next year no taxes 
will need to be levied to meet debt charges 
which will be entirely paid up by 1953. 
However, the committee predicts higher tax 
rates, basing the forecast upon an expected 
sharp decline in income tax revenues after 
the war and the necessity for spending 
$12,000,000 to buy new equipment. The 
alternative may be a pruning of the six-year 
program. 

The committee’s report, replete with 
graphs, studies of population growth, bud- 
gets, and other essential information for use 
by the council, was prepared by a technical 
committee which the council created over 
two years ago. The committee comprises the 
deputy city comptroller as chairman, the 
city planner, the city attorney, the commis- 
sioner of public works, a special assistant 
engineer, a senior planner, and the municipal 
reference librarian who served as secretary. 
The committee held more than 100 sessions, 
received and considered suggestions from 
many sources, and arranged the program to 
give the most pressing needs first priority. 

The committee pointed out that with the 
development of a comprehensive master plan 
many other important physical improve- 
ments will be submitted for future considera- 
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tion in revising and extending this initial 
six-year plan. The next step is for the coun- 
cil to determine the city’s future financial 
policies and to select the specific projects to 
be included in a long-term program.—Nor- 
MAN N. GILL, municipal reference librarian 
and secretary of the Technical Committee, 
Milwaukee. 





Federal Funds Aid City to Establish 
Recreation Department 


inn city of Wilmington, North Carolina, 

has recently established a recreation de- 
partment financed by an appropriation of 
$16,000 of municipal funds and a grant of 
$38,810 of federal funds made available on 
November 1. This grant was received under 
the Lanham Act to supplement city funds 
in giving recreational opportunities to the 
many defense workers, armed service per- 
sonnel, and other citizens of the community. 
The population of Wilmington is now about 
double the 1940 figure of 33,407. 

Jesse A. Reynolds, former superintendent 
of recreation at Richmond, Virginia, was 
appointed recreation director last August 
and the staff of the department is now com- 
posed of 24 employees. Supervised programs 
for children are being conducted each after- 
noon from 3:00 to 6:00 at six locations. In 
addition, dancing instruction is offered per- 
sons of all ages at different times during the 
week, and night programs are scheduled at 
seven centers five days per week for adults 
and teen-agers above 16 years of age. 

The county school board, which operates 
all the city schools, has made available 
school playgrounds and other facilities. for 
use by the city recreation department. Sim- 
ilarly, the local housing authority has turned 
over to the city the recreational facilities at 
its four community centers for supervision 
and use in carrying out its program. The 
authority maintains the buildings and fur- 
nishes some of the equipment while the recre- 
ation department plans the activities. This 
cooperation between the city recreation de- 
partment, the county school board, and the 
housing authority is a fine example of con- 
structive intergovernmental relationships. 

The city has been divided into neighbor- 
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hood centers, each with its own advisory 
council composed of six or eight citizens, 
including two from the teen-age group and 
one or two from older age groups. Athletic 
leagues are being formed and their teams 
will compete in such sports as basketball, 
volley ball, touch football, and baseball. 

In addition to the above activities, the 
recreation department has taken over the 
operation of the municipally owned golf 
course. Similarly, it now operates a center 
for men in the armed forces on a seven day 
per week basis. This service center was one 
of the first in the nation constructed from 
local funds for local operation——J. FRreEp 
Rippy, Jr., administrative assistant to the 
city manager, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Many Types of In-Service Training 
Result in Better Morale 


— city of Sandusky, Ohio (24,874), 

has provided in-service training for em- 
ployees in the several departments. New 
police and fire chiefs, replacing chiefs who 
spent not more than two hours a day on the 
job, several years ago inaugurated training 
courses for every man in their departments. 
Every fireman enrolled in a training course 
offered through the University of West Vir- 
ginia and the city manager and the fire chief 
are now considering use of the management 
manual entitled Municipal Fire Administra- 
tion for training fire command officers. One 
police officer was enrolled in the FBI School 
in Washington, D. C., each year from 1937 
until the course was discontinued on account 
of the war. Selected police officers also at- 
tend the monthly meetings held by the dis- 
trict office of the FBI in Cleveland and 
several officers have attended police training 
schools at Purdue University and Ohio State 
University. These police officers upon their 
return lead group discussion meetings to 
transmit to members of the force information 
and ideas gained at the schools. Finally, 
with the cooperation of the University of 
Toledo, a district police school covering 
eight counties and held in Sandusky was at- 


tended by all local police officers. All police- 
men and firemen a few years ago were re- 
quired to take the advanced Red Cross first- 
aid course, and during the last year police- 
men and firemen have been giving all first- 
aid instruction in the local civilian defense 
organization, so some of the men are working 
three nights a week on their own time. 

In-service training has also proved to be 
extremely worth while in the waterworks, 
street, and engineering departments. The 
city engineer who directed the in-service 
training in these departments took motion 
pictures of actual operations and showed 
them to a group of employees who discussed 
ways in which the work could have been 
done better. Most employees in these de- 
partments are not interested in textbooks 
but will sit through a meeting at which 
motion pictures are shown and in which 
practical problems are discussed by a man 
whose language they understand. 

Other training sponsored by the city of 
Sandusky included sending the golf manager 
and greenskeeper to a school conducted by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The city also inaugurated an automobile and 
truck accident prevention program in co- 
operation with the insurance company with 
which liability insurance is carried; monthly 
safety meetings also were held, and as a re- 
sult of this activity the accident rate has 
dropped about 70 per cent. 

One result of this in-service training is 
that many of the older men in the police and 
fire departments retired and were replaced 
by younger men who have aided considerably 
in improving the morale of the department. 
Both departments also have installed modern 
records systems. Discipline and morale have 
reached high standards and firemen no longer 
have time to play cards. The best results 
were secured by holding department heads 
responsible for developing in-service training. 
The city manager attends the training meet- 
ings as often as possible and works closely 
with the department heads in formulating 
and carrying out the work.—ALBERT J. 
LAUBER, city manager, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. Construc- 
tion contracts for the first 44 weeks of 1943, 
ending November 4, totalled $2,716,958,000, 
making a weekly average of $61,749,000. On the 
weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 67 
per cent lower than for the 45-week period in 
1942. Private construction is 23 per cent below 
last year, and public construction is down 70 per 
cent when adjusted for the difference in the 
number of weeks. The minimum size projects 
included are: waterworks and waterways proj- 
ects, $15,000; other public works $25,000; in- 
dustrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, 
$150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on October 15, 
1943, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 124.4 (1935-39 average = 100), 0.5 
per cent higher than on September 15 when the 
index stood at 123.9. Prices rose 0.8 per cent 


from August 15 to October 15, compared with 
a drop of 1.4 per cent from May 15 to August 
15. The largest rises in the month were found 
in the price of eggs, clothing, and miscellaneous 
goods. The index is now 23.4 above the level of 
January, 1941, base date of the “Little Steel” 
formula. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 





Reversing its downward trend for the first 
time in 1943, The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 
1.82 per cent on December 1, 1943, as compared 
with 1.69 on November 1. (Note: This index 
averages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields 
vary inversely with bond prices.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 2,430 in October, 1943, an 18 per cent 
increase from October, 1942, and 38 per cent 
less than in October, 1941. Traffic deaths during 
the first ten months of this year totalled 18,110 
—23 per cent less than for the same period in 
1942 and 43 per cent less than for the same 
period in 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Municipal Debt Down 4 Per Cent 


HE total debt of the 410 cities of more than 

25,000 population on June 30, 1943, was 
slightly more than $8,000,000,000, which is less 
than in any year since 1932, according to a 
recent report by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. The net long-term debt of these cities 
declined 4.2 per cent during the last year, 91 
per cent of the total outstanding debt consisting 
of general obligation bonds. The short-term 
debt of these cities on June 30 was $261,000,000 
which is 6 per cent less than on the same date 
in 1942. The five cities with more than one 
million population are responsible for 54 per 
cent of the total debt of the 410 cities; 20 cities 
with debts of more than $50,000,000 each are 
responsible for 71 per cent of the total. 


Vacuum Cleaner Picks Up Leaves 


Columbus, Georgia (53,280), has devised a 
machine for cleaning the streets of leaves. The 
machine, conceived, designed and constructed 
by the department of public works, is an en- 
larged vacuum cleaner for picking up leaves on 
city streets and along the gutters. The leaves 
are sucked up by a three horsepower gasoline 
motor and then crushed into small bits to be 
used for fertilizer on city gardens. 


Voters Approve Postwar Bond Issue 


The city of East Cleveland, Ohio (39,495), 
on November 2 by a three-to-one vote approved 
a $200,000 bond issue for postwar street im- 
provements including repaving, widening, side- 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of. Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


walk repairs, and sewer construction. This bond 
issue will not increase taxes because a similar 
amount of outstanding bonds will be paid off in 
1943 and 1944. The voters also approved a one- 
mill emergency levy which will enable the board 
of education to increase the salaries of teachers 
and other employees of the school board. 


Women Take Over More Jobs 


In Wilmington, Delaware (112,504), women 
have replaced police officers as switchboard oper- 
ators in the police department, women are being 
trained as fire inspectors in the fire department, 
and women serve as guards at the county jail. 
In Connecticut the state tax department is as- 
signing women office employees to do the field 
work of auditing books of small municipalities 
which was formerly done by men. 


Movies Used in Civil Service Test 


Motion pictures were used recently by the 
Los Angeles city civil service commission to test 
alertness and observation of applicants for posts 
as emergency guards. Candidates were instructed 
to observe what people did, the clothes they 
wore and other details in the film after which 
they were given multiple-choice questions based 
on the picture. 


Plans for Off-Street Parking Lots 


The Central Business District Authority of the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota, in a recent report 
points out that in order to modernize the busi- 
ness district to revive its natural trade activity 
it is necessary to increase means of access and 
to provide adequate parking facilities. The prob- 
lem of easy access begins some hundred miles 
away, according to the report, and centrally 
located parking facilities must be ready to ab- 
sorb the cars. The report states that parking lots 
can be financed from such sources as tax for- 
feited lands deeded to the Authority by the 
state, land sold or leased to the Authority by the 
city, federal aid, and income derived from park- 
ing fees. 
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Callable Bonds, New Tax, No Tax 


Philadelphia is taking advantage of the lower 
rates of interest available and the better finan- 
cial condition of the city to recall some 50-year 
bonds issued on December 1, 1923 and callable 
at the city’s option on December 1, 1943. In 
some cases the bonds are being retired out of 
sinking fund accumulations, and in other cases 
the bonds which bore an interest rate of 4% 
per cent are being refunded by the sale of 2 per 
cent 10-year straight serial bonds . . . Miami, 
Florida is considering a tax of two cents a day 
on each theater seat in the city which would 
raise $182,500 a year . . . the Rio Vista, Cali- 
fornia (1,666), city council has fixed the tax 
rate at zero, the city having leased withdrawal 
rights to gas-bearing sands to oil companies on 
a royalty basis. 


Training Schools for Policewomen 


Chicago has set up a policewomen’s school 
with a curriculum which includes target shoot- 
ing, judo, social legislation, and a first hand 
introduction to the police courts and bureaus. 
Emphasis of the program will be on the courses 
which will equip the women to handle problems 
of juvenile delinquency . . . Women who were 
formerly housewives, teachers, stenographers, 
and clerks have been trained by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to guard the dams and other 
property of the Authority. They were trained 
in coeducational classes with instruction in the 
manly arts of self defense as well as in the less 
violent techniques of police work. 


Insurance in Cities 


Spokane, Washington (122,001), has created 
a cumulative insurance reserve fund for the pur- 
pose of paying insurance premiums on all kinds 
and classes of insurance carried by the city and 
for repairing or replacing damaged or destroyed 
property and equipment. . . . Union township, 
New Jersey (24,730), paid $15,714 in fire insur- 
ance premiums on school buildings during the 
years 1935 to 1942. There were no fire losses 
during this period and the mayor has suggested 
that cities adopt some other plan of carrying 
insurance. .. . Traverse City, Michigan (14,455), 
has reduced the number of insurance policies on 
city-owned property from 68 to 12, increased 
the types of hazards covered, and increased the 
coverage 82 per cent while increasing the cost 
only 41 per cent. The policies are on a five-year 
basis with one-fifth renewable on September 1 
each year. 





| December 


City Adopts Personnel Regulations 


The city council of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina (33,407), recently adopted personnel rules 
and regulations covering holidays, leaves of ab- 
sence, service ratings, promotions, demotions, 
transfers, and separation from the service. The 
rules are exceptionally liberal with regard to sick 
leave; 120 days with pay may be accumulated 
over a period of ten years and an extra 120 days 
at half pay may be cumulated in the next ten 
years. Employees are given credit for their 
service prior to the adoption of the rules in 
cumulating sick leave for the future. These new 
rules are to be administered by the city manager. 


Dumping Sewage Into Lake 


The United States Supreme Court has ordered 
the state of Indiana and the four cities of Gary, 
Hammond, East Chicago, and Whiting to show 
cause by December 20 why they should not be 
restrained by injunction from discharging sewage 
and other wastes into Lake Michigan. The state 
of Illinois had petitioned for the injunction in an 
effort to reduce the amount of pollution caused 
from wastes which these industrial towns dump 
into Lake Michigan near the water intake serv- 
ing Chicago’s south side district. Gary has had 
a sewage treatment plant for three years but 
the steel mills still discharge untreated waste 
into the drainage system; Hammond has had a 
sewage treatment system for two years; East 
Chicago’s may be completed next year; and 
Whiting has no plant. 


Keep Mechanical Equipment Busy 


A survey of the use of. labor-saving office 
equipment among cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts shows that such equipment is not often 
used to the fullest advantage. The mechanical 
addressing equipment owned by most of the 
100 municipalities generally is used for only one 
or two purposes in the department in which it 
is located and stands idle from 75 to 90 per 
cent of the time. There are many other opera- 
tions for which this mechanical equipment may 
be used with consequent savings, according 
to the Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers 
Association, Inc., which on the basis of its sur- 
vey has issued a report entitled Multiple Uses 
for Mechanical Addressing Equipment, which 
describes and illustrates actual procedures used 
in various cities and towns. Mechanical equip- 
ment can be used in preparing payrolls and 
checks, utility bills, assessment rolls, tax rolls, 
street lists, voting lists, etc. 
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Fines for Littering Sidewalk 


The magistrate’s court in Philadelphia re- 
cently fined a restaurant operator $19 for litter- 
ing the sidewalk in front of his place with rub- 
bish and bottle caps and burning refuse in viola- 
tion of a city ordinance. At the first session of 
the so-called “rubbish court” only four of 58 
defendants were discharged; others were fined 
amounts ranging from $4 to $7. These prosecu- 
tions are based on violations of a 1941 city 
ordinance which describes the manner in which 
rubbish and wastepapers should be set out for 
collection. Police hand violators a notice indi- 
cating the nature of the offense and if the con- 
dition is not improved charges are preferred. 
City officials report a great improvement in the 
condition of streets and alleys since the cam- 
paign started. 


County Buys Old Farm Lands 


Onondada County, New York, since 1930 has 
been buying up abandoned farm lands at $5 to 
$10 per acre for development as forest preserves 
and outdoor recreation areas. More than two 
million trees, principally Norway spruce, white 
pine, red pine, and larch were secured free of 
charge from the state tree nurseries and planted 
on these areas. In one area a native timber 
stand of hardwoods has been developed around 
an old abandoned farmhouse as a picnic and 
recreationel area. 


Off-Street Parking Lots 


The state legislature of Illinois this year gave 
municipalities authority to issue bonds and levy 
taxes for construction and maintenance of off- 
street parking facilities, and a new Wisconsin 
law gives communities power-to issue general 
obligation bonds for the construction of mu- 
nicipal parking lots . . . Some suggestions for 
solving the parking problem have been set forth 
by the Regional Plan Association, Inc., 400 
Madison Avenue, New York, in a bulletin en- 
titled, “Anticipating Problems of Postwar Traf- 
fic; Suggestions for Handling the Return of 
Congestion.” 


City Leases Dairies 


The Dalles, Oregon (6,266), has gone into 
the dairy business in order to avoid a milk 
famine in the community. The city has leased 
two dairies which had recently closed and has 
ordered subsidy payments to keep two others 
operating. 
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Fifth of Real Estate Is Tax Exempt 


Slightly more than one-fifth of all the real 
estate in the city of Philadelphia is tax-exempt. 
This tax-exempt property amounts to $681,- 
666,390, which is 27.5 per cent of the taxable 
real estate, according to the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research. About two-thirds of the 
exempt property is publicly owned. Assessed 
valuation of taxable property in Philadelphia has 
dropped 24 per cent during the last 10 years. 


Phones Are Real Estate 


Telephones in New York State are real estate, 
according to a recent decision of the appellate 
division of the New York Supreme Court 
(Matter of New York Telephone Company v. 
Canough). The city of Syracuse, New York, 
had assessed 47,000 telephones as real estate 
since in New York all personal property is 
exempt. The telephone installed on a subscrib- 
er’s premises was held to be a necessary part of 
the equipment essential to the completion of a 
telephone call. 


Prepaid Medical Care in War Housing 


Approximately 50,000 persons living in public 
war housing projects in California are partici- 
pating in a statewide prepaid medical care pro- 
gram known as the California Physicians’ Serv- 
ice, which assures residents of the projects full 
medical care including surgery and hospitaliza- 
tion. Tenant participation is voluntary. Monthly 
charges are $5 for a family of three or more, $4 
for a married couple, $2.50 each for single 
persons. The fees are usually added to the 
tenant’s rent and are collected for the health 
service by housing project managers. 


Cities Build Own Fire Equipment 


Fire departments in Washington cities are 
constructing trailer pumps, portable light plants, 
wall and roof ladders, hand couplings, and even 
fire trucks of tank, pumper, hose, and booster 
types, according to a bulletin issued recently by 
the Association of Washington Cities. For ex- 
ample, Yakima, Ellensburg, and Port Angles 
firemen constructed fire trucks around old-model 
truck chassis, equipping the trucks with sal- 
vaged apparatus or building new equipment 
themselves. Ellensburg constructed extension 
and roof ladders, double hose couplings, and a 
hose stream reducer. Anacortes’ eight-man fire 
department converted a 1938 V-8 Ford chassis 
into a combination hose and booster truck at a 
cost of $600. 
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Louisiana Trains Junior Firemen 


Louisiana is organizing a statewide association 
of junior firemen to help reduce fire losses and 
cut down juvenile delinquency. A _ practical 
course on fire education be taught in all schools 
in the state this year is based on recommenda- 
tions made by representatives of the Louisiana 
Municipal Association, the State Firemen’s As- 
sociation, and the state fire marshal’s office. 





Youths 10 to 17 will be eligible for membership 
after completing 16 hours of basic fire training 
and 10 hours basic first aid training, and youths 
over 16 will probably be trained as auxiliary fire 
fighters. Instructions will be given on the elimi- 
nation of fire and panic hazards, handling trash 
and inflammable liquids, and the use of extin- 
guishers, water barrels, and sand. Bogalusa and 
New Orleans already have junior firemen’s asso- 
ciations. 








Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


LOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT (4,309). City 

Manager. The town recently voted to con- 
tinue operating under the manager plan. Desires 
applications from men acquainted with New 
England ways and customs, 40 to 50 years of 
age, with technical knowledge of road and bridge 
construction, and good ability in public relations. 
Minimum salary $3,500. Applications should be 
sent to Dr. Eugene Bestor, 36 Pearl Street, 
Hartford. 

BROWNSVILLE, TExaAs (estimated 30,000). 
City Manager. A new council recently elected, 
seeks a first-rate manager. Engineering back- 
ground with utility operation preferred but not 
mandatory. City owns and operates electric and 
water works, as well as an international deep 
water port and airport. Salary $6,000 and up 
depending on the man. Send applications to 
Mayor Dean Porter. 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA (34,337). Administra- 
tive Assistant in the city manager’s office. A five 
years’ broad and extensive administrative experi- 
ence in public administration, public engineering, 
or business administration required. Examina- 
tions will be given in Burbank and other parts 
of the country as justified by the number of 
applications received. Salary $400 per month. 
Closing date December 21. Full information 
and applications may be obtained from the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
Room 102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA (estimated 14,000.) City 
Manager. The council has recommended the 
adoption of the manager plan and a special elec- 
tion will be held soon on adopting the pro- 
visions of the 1943 council-manager enabling 
act. The manager plan would become effective 
at once. and the council desires applications 


from men with previous city manager experience. 
The first task of the manager will be the han- 
dling of arrangements with federal agencies on 
the construction of water, sewerage, and housing 
projects. One of the councilmen will interview 
qualified applicants in the States. Salary $6,000 
to $10,000 depending on qualifications. Send 
applications to John W. Clark, chairman, coun- 
cil investigating committee, 201 Lavery Building, 
Fairbanks. 

Los ANGELES County, CALIFORNIA, Bureau of 
Administrative Research. Research Technician. 
College graduates who have five years’ experi- 
ence in private or public administration. No 
written examination. Salary $265-$315 per 
month. Closing date December 30. For full 
information and applications write Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, Room 102, 
Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12, California. 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS (101,389). City 
Manager. The first council to serve under the 
manager form of government was elected on 
November 2 to take office January 4, 1944. Ap- 
plications are desired from men with previous 
manager experience. Probable salary $15,000. 
Applications should be sent to Perry D. Thomp- 
son, city clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Gait Basu, a former mayor, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Tulare, California. 

R. J. BRULE, who has been on leave for mili- 
tary service, has returned to his post as city 
manager of Navasota, Texas. 

E. A. Dunn, formerly an employee of the 
Office of Price Administration, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Visalia, California. 

RayMonD G. RIDGELY, who has been acting 
manager of St. Petersburg, Florida, has been 
appointed city manager. 
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The Pick of 











New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 














FIRE Losses AND FirE Risks. By Herbert 
A. Simon, Ronald W. Shephard, and Fred- 
erick W. Sharp. Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 1943. 65pp. $1. 

The methods worked out here for the meas- 
urement of a fire department’s effectiveness 
could well be applied to all municipal functions. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION AND NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCES. By National Resources Planning 
Board. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 360pp. $1.50. 

This report outlines criteria of industrial loca- 
tion and presents information on production and 
distribution factors, locational factors and the 
locational process. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

EsTIMATES OF FUTURE POPULATION OF THE 
Unitep STATES: 1940-2000. By Warren S. 
Thompson and P. K. Whelpton for National 
Resources Planning Board. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 137pp. 
35 cents. 

A GUIDE TO PUBLISHED DATA FOR CITIES OF 
THE Unitep States. By Pressly S. Sikes. 
Bureau of Government Research, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 1943. 48pp. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST LAWS TO THE 
BUSINESS OF INSURANCE. Report No. 873, 
United States House of Representatives. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
November, 1943. 25pp. 

PRINCIPLES OF Civic LEADERSHIP; THE CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF Civic LEADERS. By Russell H. 
Ewing. National Bureau of Civic Research 
604 Security Building, 510 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. 1943. 42pp. 50 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW YorRK STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF Mayors AND OTHER MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS. New York State Conference of 
Mayors, 6 East K Street, Albany. 1943. 
122pp. $1.25. 


EDUCATION 


INDIANA’S PROGRAM OF RELIEF TO COMMON 
ScHooL Units. By Edwin B. McPherson and 
Pressly S. Sikes. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Indiana University, Bloomington. 1943. 
46pp. 

LAW AND LIABILITY IN PupIL TRANSPORTATION. 
By Harold H. Punke. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. August, 
1943. 201pp. $3. 

PuysIcaAL FirNess THROUGH HEALTH EpvUCA- 


TION FOR THE VicTorY Corps. United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
98pp. 20 cents. 

SuRVEY REPORT OF THE LOUISVILLE PUBLIC 
ScHooLts; SUMMARY. By George A. Works. 
City of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 1943. 
22pp. $2.50. 

FINANCE 

City Dest As OF JUNE 30, 1943. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. November, 1943. 
16pp. 

Is New Inpustry TAx EXEMPTION EFFECTIVE? 
South Carolina State Planning Board, 100 
Calhoun State Office Building, Columbia. 
May, 1943. 36pp. 

THE FINANCES OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Institute of Local and State Government, 
Pennsylvania University, 3437 Woodland 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 1943. 79pp. 


FIRE 
WARTIME Fires. 4th edition. National Fire Pro- 


tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 1943. Unpaged. 10 cents. 


HEALTH 


ORDINANCE AND CopE REGULATING EATING AND 
DRINKING ESTABLISHMENTS. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1943. 60pp. 20 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


ANNUAL AND Sick LEAVE LAws AND REGULA- 
TIONS FOR UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT Em- 
PLOYEES. By Minnie Wiener. Office of the 
General Counsel, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. November, 1943. 16pp. 
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CLAss EVALUATION USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE CLASSIFICATION PLAN. Civil Service 
Commission, Flint, Michigan. 1943. 14pp. 
with forms. (Also Uniform Pay Plan, Ordi- 
nance No. 542, adopted October 4, 1943. 
7pp.) 

A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SALARIES AND 
WAGES OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN 22 NEW 
ENGLAND CITIES AND Towns. Concord Plan- 
ning Board, Concord, New Hampshire. Octo- 
ber, 1943. 34pp. 

PRESENT POSITION OF POLICE AND FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS IN RELATION TO THE SELECTIVE TRAIN- 
ING AND SERVICE Act. United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. October, 1943. 10pp. 

ProposeD Civit SERVICE RULES FOR CITIES. 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany. August, 1943. 26pp. 

WARTIME WoRKING CONDITIONS: MINIMUM 
STANDARDS FOR MAXIMUM PrRopuctTIOoN. Di- 
vision of Standards, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 1943. 25pp. 


PLANNING 


AFTER THE WAR—1918-1920; MILITARY AND 
Economic DEMOBILIZATION OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs. By National Resources Planning 
Board. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. June, 1943. 45pp. 

DOWNTOWN SAINT PAUL; A PLAN For ITs DE- 
VELOPMENT. Central Business District Author- 
ity, W-1766 First National Bank Building, 
Saint Paul. August, 1943. 43pp. 

HuMAN CONSERVATION; THE STORY OF OUR 
WASTED Resources. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Washington, D. C. March, 1943. 
126pp. 20 cents. 

IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE DETROIT AREA. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. July, 1943. 72pp. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO POSTWAR PLANNING. Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 1943. 18pp. 

MICHIGAN PLANNING MANUAL. Michigan State 
Planning Commission, Lansing. October, 1943. 
56pp. ' 

PosTWAR PUBLIC WorKS MUNICIPAL HANDBOOK. 
New York State Postwar Public Works Plan- 
ning Commission, State Office Building, Al- 
bany 1. 1943. 43pp. 

PuGET SOUND REGION: WAR AND Postwar DE- 
VELOPMENT. National Resources Planning 
Board. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. May, 1943. 160pp. 

THE ROLE oF TRANSIT IN POSTWAR PLANNING. 
October 15, 1943 issue of Passenger Trans- 


port. American Transit Association, 292 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17. 10 cents. 

THINGS WE NEED—IN CLEVELAND. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Cleveland, Ohio. October, 
1943. 41pp. 

WHERE’s THE MoNEY COMING FROM? PRob- 
LEMS OF PosTWAR FINANCE. By Stuart Chase. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. November, 1943. 
179pp. $1. 

Your BusINEss AFTER THE WAR. Research In- 
stitute of America, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. October, 1943. 61pp. 


POLICE 


CRIMINAL CAREERS IN RETROSPECT. By Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York 22. 1943. 
380pp. $3.50. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


MICHIGAN HIGHWAY FINANCE. By Robert S. 
Ford and Marvin A. Bacon. Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
1943. 191pp. 75 cents. 

SANITATION AND WATER WorKS MANUAL. Office 
of War Training, State Education Depart- 
ment, 353 Broadway, Albany, New York. 
1943. 365pp. 


WELFARE 


(1) CONTROLLING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; A 
CoMMUNITY ProcRAM. 27pp. 10 cents. . (2) 
UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
52pp. 10 cents. United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 1943. 

FUNCTIONS OF City DEPARTMENTS OF WELFARE; 
RESULTS OF A QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY SENT 
TO OveR 50 LarceE CitiEs. By Alvin G. Rowe. 
Department of Social Welfare, 704 Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego, California. October, 1943. 
Variously paged. 

REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NURSERY 
ScHOOLS AND CHILD CENTERS. California 
Legislature, Sacramento. 1943. 40pp. 

A REPORT ON SERVICES AVAILABLE TO MICHIGAN 
CHILDREN. Michigan Corrections Committee, 
State Office Building, Lansing. June, 1943. 
49pp. 

THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 
IN CHILD CARE. United States Children’s 
Bureau and United States Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 1943. 36pp. 10 
cents. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A.P. Learned 4. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch H. F. Lutz 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans 

and Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zon- 

ing Cases @ Land Subdivision ¢ Complete 

Service on Large-Scale Housing Projects © 
Park Design 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus- 


McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 
Reports, Designs, Appraisals, 
Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO., 107 W. Linwood Blvd. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 


202 Fairfax Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and 
public groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, and 
municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 

Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS— REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of 

Municipalities for Local Tax Purposes. 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF . 
The International City Managers’ Association 


The ar yo Year Book, 1943. The tenth issue of the only general yearbook 
for erican cities. It includes 15 major tables of statistical data on 
municipal activities. 1943. 603pp. $8.50. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. A practical and concise manual based 


on a survey of the best administrative practices in council-manager cities. 
1942. 60pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. Both, $1.50. 


Recent Council-Manager Developments. A history of the manager plan and an 
up-to-date directory of council-manager cities. 1943. 16pp. $1.00. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 

















By the People 


In the last pre-war year of 1940, U. S. citizens paid out more than 
$8,000,000,000 in taxes alone for local and state government . . . only 
about $4,800,000,000 for federal government. 


Intelligent participation in government is the birthright of every 
American. Local government particularly must have his enlightened 
attention for it is the backbone of our ‘‘way of life.” 


BUT how much thought does the average citizen give to his public 
business? 


Many are helped to become more effective citizens and civic leaders by 
membership in the National Municipal League, through which they are 
kept in touch with progress and supplied with facts and practical plans 
for action. 


For more information write 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
299 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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Norden Bombsights 


Years of experience in precision 
manufacturing enabled Burroughs 
to render an extremely important 
service to the nation by producing 
and delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most im- 
portant and precise instruments 
used in modern warfare. 


New figuring and accounting 
machines are also produced by 
Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enter- 
prises whose needs are approved 
by the War Production Board. 
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In this war of distance and movement, ammunition must be 
transported far and fast. 


In a day’s combat, a single anti-aircraft gun may use more 
than a ton of ammunition; an infantry division on a global 
fighting front may expend 300 tons of ammunition. 


What kind of ammunition? How much ammunition? Where 
does it go? When must it get there? The answers to these 
questions must be written in figures. 


Figures that flow through arsenals, war production plants, 
transportation and supply lines, and government offices. 


Figures that must be accurate and obtained quickly, because 
guesswork and errors might have to be paid for with lives. 


That thousands of the machines providing these figures are 
Burroughs machines is only logical, for Burroughs has long 
predominated wherever fast, accurate figuring is required. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES - NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 

















ANNOUNCING 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT SERIES 


Nine Practical Manuals for Municipal Administrators 


“I consider your manuals out- 
standing in their respective 
fields and of enormous prac- 
tical value to anyone wishing 
to understand fully the highly 
technical side of municipal 
administration.” — LENT D. 
Upson, Director, Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research. 

















Local Planning Administration. 1941. 699pp. Municipal Fire Administration. 1942. 666pp. 


Municipal Finance Administration. 1941. 410pp. Municipal Public Works Administration. 1941. 393pp. 


Municipal Personnel Administration. 1942. 429pp. Municipal Recreation Administration. 1940. 466pp. 
Municipal Police Administration. 1943. 53lpp. Local Welfare Administration. 1939. 354pp. 
Technique of Municipal Administration. 1940. 532pp. 


The wartime shortage of manpower and revenues places a heavy burden on 
municipal officials and employees in carrying on their day-to-day work. For practical 
assistance these nine up-to-date manuals are a gold-mine of the best practices that have 
been developed in each field of municipal administration. Specific illustrations and 
suggestions show how various techniques can be applied to particular situations. 


Each of these nine manuals has been proved by the severe 
test of hard use. Over a thousand city officials have used 
these manuals in training courses or as reference handbooks, 
and several universities have adopted them as texts for their 


government courses 


A most valuable feature is that the books are kept up-to-date by frequent revisions. 
Eight of them either have been issued or revised since 1940. They are truly up-to-the- 
minute guides to the best administrative thought and practice. 


Clothbound, $7.50 each, postpaid. Complete set $60. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 

















Buy U. S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 




















